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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 90.) 
Palestine, City of Jerusalem, second Letter. 

On Tuesday of this week, the seventeenth, we 
left Jerusalem on an excursion for a few days to 
Jericho, the Jordan, and other places of interest, 
from which we have just returned. I propose to 
give a little account of this excursion. 

We left the city by St. Stephen’s Gate, which is 
on the eastern side of the city, and is said to be 
the same with the “ Sheep Gate” of the scriptures. 
Descending the steep side of Mount Moriah into 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, and crossing the brook 
Kedron which flows through this valley, we went 
ashort distance along the base of the Mount of 
Vlives ; and then turning and passing its southern 
extremity, we came to the village of Bethany. 
This village is two miles distant from the city of 
Jerusalem by the route which we now took, al- 
though a little less, I suppose, by the more direct 
path over the summit of the Mount of Olives. The 
road which we took, is the great road from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho; the same which was travelled in 
the time of Christ, and which had been travelled 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of years before. 
At the distance of about a mile and a half from 
Jerusalem, on a point of land projecting into a 
deep valley, and on the right of the road, we no- 
ticed the remains of an ancient village, which is 
supposed by some to have been the village of 
Bethphage. This village is mentioned in the New 
Testament in connection with Bethany, as being 
“at the Mount of Olives.” 

The village of Bethany was the favored place, 
to which our Saviour frequently resorted. Situa- 
ted in a retired spot near the base of the Mount 
of Olives on its south-eastern side, with a little 
valley below and the mountain rising gently behind 
it, and surrounded with groves of fig-trees, olives, 
and oaks, it had especial attractions, both in its 
hatural aspects and in the peace and silence of 
its seclusion, for a serious and contemplative mind. 
llere dwelt the family of Lazarus and his sisters, 
whom “Jesus loved,” and in whose company he 
found a confidence and sympathy suited to his 
social nature. What the precise appearance of 
Bethany was in the time of the Saviour it may be 
difficult to say. It is now a small village called by 
the inhabitants Lzzarieh, or the place of Lazarus, 
containing about forty houses, inhabited chiefly by 
Arabs, who support themselves by cultivating 
small olive gardens, or by feeding their flocks on 
















the neighbouring hills. 


In this village was per-|ings of the hills, the dark open awning, which 


formed one of the Saviour’s great miracles,—the| generally forms the tent of the Bedouins. Their 
raising of Lazarus from the dead,—the last miracle,|sheep and goats feed upon the coarse grass of the 
I believe, that is recorded as being performed by|rocks. They offered us no molestation, but seemed 


him. The tomb of Lazarus, in which he was 
placed after his death and from which he was 
called by the Saviour’s voice, is still shown to the 
traveller. We descended into this tomb over a 
flight of steep and narrow steps which terminate 
at the depth of eighteen or twenty feet in a dark 
sephulchral chamber excavated in a rock. Early 
tradition, older than the time of Eusebius, assigns 
this as the tomb in which Lazarus was buried and 
from which he was raised ; and the incidents of 
the place seem to favour the traditional opinion. 

As I stood near the tomb of Lazarus, and as I 
went in silence through this small but memorable 
place, I felt but little disposition,—as indeed I had 
but little strength for any such thing—for geographi- 
cal and other inquiries; but my soul was full, and 
my affections meditated. The heart fed on the 
food of memory. It was here, I said, that the 
Saviour often came. I looked behind me and 
upward, and saw the nearer and more solitary path 
by which he was accustomed to cross the summit 
of Olivet. It was here that he composed and 
rested his weary spirit in the bosom of a beloved 
family. It was here that Martha “ received him 
into her house,” and Mary, her sister, “ sat at his 
feet,” and listened to his teachings, and chose that 
good part which could not be taken away. The 
walls of their humble mansion had crumbled ; but 
the ground stood, and memory clung to the soil. 
The earth upon which I looked had been trodden 
by Him, to whom divine grace and the experience 
of God’s goodness and truth had taught me to 
give my own affections. 
union seemed to be established between those af- 
fections and their great and divine object ; and He 
seemed nearer than ever. It was a scene and an 
hour never to be forgotten. 

We had started early in the morning; and this 
visit to Bethany was in the early part of the day. 
We proceeded towards Jericho by the old Jericho 
road which I have already mentioned ;—rocky 
and often precipitous, winding for a few miles among 
heights on both sides, on which camels and goats 
were feeding, and then descending into a plain. 
Near the head of this narrow plain, or more pro- 
perly speaking, valley—for it was shut in by hills 
on each side—we passed, on the right of the road, a 
large fountain. A drove of camels had come down 
from the hills and were standing near. <A few 
women from the neighbourhood were seated around 
it; and some were carrying away its waters in 
large jars on their heads. The place is attractive 
in its situation; the waters flowed fresh and full ; 
and the tradition of the country is, that it was 
visited not unfrequently by the Saviour and his 
disciples ; and this is a tradition which would har- 
monize well with the scriptures. It is called the 
fountain of the Apostles. 

As we proceeded towards Jericho we met with 
no incidents particularly worthy of being mention- 
ed.—Prospered by a kind Providence, which had 
followed us at every step, we did not “ fall among 
thieves” From time to time we saw in the open- 























And now a new link of|phet was tarrying at Jericho at that time. 


ito be pleased that we had come among them ; for we 

were under an escort of their own people, who 
were faithful to us here as they had been in other 
places. The Arabs who attended ustook a natural 
pleasure in occasionally displaying their skiful 
horsemanship before us; and were exceedingly 
happy when we where disposed to enter into con- 
versation, and to form something like an intimacy 
of acquaintance. 

In the afternoon of this day, when we had en- 
tered the edge of the plain of the Jordan, we 
passed the lofty and barren mountain of Quaran- 
tana, or mount of forty days. It is perforated in 
many places with natural and artificial caverns, 
which in former times were the abodes of hermits, 
who in this desolate solitude spent their days in 
fasting, and vigils. It is to this mountain,—un- 
doubtedly wild and desolate enough to have been 
the theatre of that remarkable portion of his history 
and not unsuited by its position,—that tradition 
assigns the locality of the Saviour’s forty day’s 
fast, and of his temptation by the devil. A large 
extent of country in the vicinity of this mountain 
is barren and mountainous; scarcely exhibiting 
anywhere the least signs of vegetation, and is called 
in the Gospel “ the wilderness of Judea.” 

It was in sight of this mountain and not far 
from its base, that, on entering the plain of the 
Jordan, we turned aside from the direct path to 
the modern Jericho, for the purpose of visiting 
the bright and beautiful fountain, which was mira- 
culously healed by the prophet Elisha. The pro- 
On 
hearing the complaint of the people of the city, 
who represented the water as not good, he asked 
for a cruse with salt in it. “And he went forth 
unto the spring of the waters and cast the salt in 
there, and said: Thus sayeth the Lord, I have 
healed these waters.” It is now called the foun- 
tain of Elisha. We went to its spring or source. 
Flowing suddenly up from the recesses of a large 
hollow rock on the side and near the base of a 
hill, it gashes onward in a clear swift current over 
a hard bed covered with stones and overhung with 
small trees and with shrubs inflower. The scene re- 
called the history of the prophet; and I recollected 
with gratitude the goodness of God in raising up from 
time to time teachers and benefactors who adminis- 
tered to the necessities of the people, at the same 
time that they gave them moral and religious in- 
structions. 

It was only an hour or two before, that we passed 
the brook Cherith, which flows through a part of 
the plain of Jordan and empties into the Dead Sea. 
It was near this brook that the prophet Elijah, 
the predecessor and spiritual guide and teacher of 
Elisha, was commanded to hide himself; and it 
was here that he was miraculously fed by ravens. 
| The channel where we crossed it, was deep and of 
considerable width ; but there is but little water in 
it at this season of the year, as it is fed from the 
rains, and by the springs from the mountains, 

which are now dried up. ‘The fountain of Elisha, 
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on the contrary, gushing fiom the unknown riche 
of a rock, secms to flew with a source and a cur 
rent always full. 

From this remarkable fountain we proceeded 
over a plain, which was once exceedingly fertile and 
is still profitably cultivated in some places, to the 
modern Jericho. ‘The precise site of the ancient 
Jericho is unknown ; but the mounds of earth in 
the neighbourhood of Elisha’s fountain exhibit 
appearances which furnish ground for conjecture 
that it may have been there. The modern Jericho 
is a large Arab village, full of people, with a smal] 


in length, thrown into shadow by the mountains of| hath shown us that the way to life is through 
Judea on one side, and the mountains of Nebo! death, and encouraged us to continue with Him in 
and Moab on the other, with no tree on its banks,! trial, that he may give us to triumph over all suf. 
no bird in its air, and no fish in its waters; but) fering; and that not only at seasons in this life, 
sad, silent and motionless as the guilty cities which| but in the end for ever and ever, with joy un. 
lay buried in its bosom. The water is salt and|speakable and full of glory. We have had not 
very unpleasant to the taste. A bituminious sub-|only to suffer in fulfilling our duty for months 
stance is found on its surface, and is sometimes! past, but there were occasionally a few hours, parti- 
deposited in small pieces on its shores. This dark) cularly in public meetings, when we were glad in 
sea, with its rim of barren rock or of burning sand,| the sense that the kingdoms of this world are more 
occupies the place of the lower portion of the beau-|and more becoming the kingdoms of God and of 
tiful valley of the Jordan. It is called by the Arabs! his Christ. How are the combined powers of dark. 


fortification near it which was occupied by alofthis region Baur Lut, or sea of Lot; and is) ness made to feel the spreading of light and life, 


Turkish guard. 


It was dark when we reached it.|the site of the ancient cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
We were much fatigued with the day’s journey,|rah, of Admah and Zeboim. 


so that they are very busy, mustering as it were 


The subjects of the} all their forees against the truth; which, in many 


although the place is but little more than thirty| Divine displeasure, and smitten and sunk from the 
wiles from Jerusalem. The next morning very jsight of men, they are wrapped in its sulphurous 
early, and while the stars still lingered in the sky, | and heavy winding sheet ;—and everything around, 
we completed our journey to the Jordan. We|without life and without a smile, has that sinister 
saw the rising sunlight shine upon its banks. It/and gloomy aspect which is significant of a locality 


instances, renders the labour in the gospel very 
'painful and hard; for the minds of many are in. 
trenched against the simplicity of that which only 
can stand. With respect to our rcligious Society, 
we attended but few mectings, where we had rea. 


is very deep and apparently a little more than an 
hundred feet in width, as it flows now within its 
lower channel. Rising in Mount Hermon and 
running from North to South, it passes through 
the lakes Merom and Galilee, and empties into the 
Dead Sea a few miles south of the place where we 
reached it. It rushes on with a swift, impetuous 
current, carrying onward at all times a large volume 
of water. ‘Trees and shrubs grow thickly upon its 
steep sides ; so that it is difficult in many places to 
reach the brink of its channel. We approached 
it where there is a bend in the river, and where 
the trees have been cleared away. But, at a little 
distance both above and below us, the waters were 
shaded by the thick foliage around it ;—the olean- 
der dipped its flower in its wave, and countless 
birds, unseen and unheard in the desert, were 
singing in the overhanging branches and leaves. 
When the waters are high, and when it overflows 
its upper banks, it must have the appearance of a 
large majestic stream. 


where curse and ruin have followed upon crime. 


son to believe the Seed immortal was in dominion, 
(To be continued.) 


yet in the general we were enabled to visit the seed 
where it lay, which we esteem a great favour in 
passing along, and notwithstanding our backsliding, 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. [ trust it may yet be said, ‘ Oh Israel, who is like 

“ Folkstone, Tenth mo. 30th, 1820.—The Lord’s| unto thee?’ but my fears have been many, lest 
dignified servants are rendered such through bap-| through the subtlety of the serpent we should more 
tism, and those who are raised highest in his power, and more lose this distinction, and become mingled 
have their proportionate deep plunges: so do the| with the world in its spirit; and lest his various 
works of an Almighty Hand praise him in these} transformations should even prevail with many, 
and through these. We have not yet seen Nathan) until the removing them from their places, like the 
Hunt, but hear of him as a valiant in the most) dragon with bis tail drawing down the stars from 
glorious cause. I thought on leaving Ireland, that) heaven; for we have become so wise and so liberal, 
the Lord would be pleased to send his messengers,| that even with divers of those first in rank amongst 
one after another, to that nation, and my spirit is| us, many things, once deemed highly inconsistent 


omit 
For “The Friend.” 





often made thankful in its having been the case.| with our holy profession, are yielded to with im- 
It is a proof of His fatherly care, and that he is punity. 


It seems to a few, that some experienced 
still looking towards many, to raise them up for his| minds are in danger of going out to mect that, and 
Name's sake. I believe there is a little seed in a in sitting down in that which the true spirit of the 
tender state, under the gracious care of the great) Gospel leads from; and ¢o a scattering day, even 
Husbandman, and designed to bring forth fruit to|in this respect, appears to threaten, and in many 


As far back as the time of Abraham and down 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jordan is 
closely connected with many of the interesting 
incidents of biblical history. It is associated with 
the histories of Joshua, Elijah and John the 
Baptist. And in the psalms and the prophetical 
writings, like Hermon, and Carmel and Sharon, it 
is one of those poetical elements which furnish 
food to the imagination and give harmony and 
beauty to truth. 

‘To me the most affecting recollection connected 
with it was the fact that the Saviour was baptized|‘‘The public meetings are, I think, mostly much 
in its waters. It was here that the “heavens were|favoured with the resurrection of Divine life, the 
opened” and the mystic Dove descended ; and here | doctrines of the gospel being opened ‘in demonstra- 
was uttered the voice from Heaven, saying, “ This|tion of the Spirit and of power.’ 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.”|through Sussex, Hampshire, Xc., into the west. 
It was immediately after the baptism of the Saviour} At this season of the year it looks particularly for- 
in the Jordan, and the utterance of this heavenly|midable as to the outward, but I trust we shall be 
declaration in confirmation and testimony of his!cared for. 
character, that he was “led by the Spirit into the| parting with my dear family than at this time.” 
wilderness.” As the rugged and barren “ wilder-| Having returned to their home at Bury, she 
ness of Judea,” including the desolate mountain} writes, First mo. 14th, 1821—* During our late 


his praise. My mind has sympathy herewith; it 
seems to me to lie much among the dear young 
people. Oh, may these be so watchful over their 
own hearts, that there may be room for this im- 
mortal life to grow and increase, and to overspread 
all: so may there yet be a revival, and the Lord 
may place his Name amongst them: indeed, wher- 
ever the lot of these may be cast, as to the out- 


forth much fruit.” 


of Quarantana, is in this vicinity and indced in full|journey into some of the southern and western 
sight of the Jordan, we find something in this cir- | counties, we passed through many difficulties and| 


cumstance in support of the traditionary opinion 
that this region, remarkably fitted by its wild and 
majestic desolation for such an experience, was the} balance.’ 
scene of the Saviour’s seclusion, fasting and temp-|put me in mind of what a servant formerly said, 
tation. The precise place of the Saviour’s bap-jof being ‘pressed above measure, and beyond 
tism is unknown. strength ;’ and yet have I not been entirely 

After spending the early part of the day in the|crushed: thus that which seems too much for us 
neighbourhood of this river, to which so many and|poor creatures, is rendered possible; and in all 
interesting allusions are made in all parts of the|these things are we made ‘ more than conquerors, 
Scriptures, we went southward a few miles to the|through Him who hath loved us, and given Him- 
head of the Dead Sea; anexpanse of dark gloomy |sclf for us.’ Oh, adorable love of our dear Re- 
water, from seven to ten miles in width, and forty |deewer ! Ile gave himself jor us; whereby he 


Being now out on a religious visit, she says :—| 


Our prospect is 


I think we never had a more tender 


trials, some of which are only known to Him who) his visit to America. 
‘weighs the mountains in scales, and the hills ina 
There were seasons when my feelings 


ways are we likely to be spoiled.” 

Referring to her late journey, she says :-—“‘ Some 
of the public meetings were so very still, that when 
the power had got up into dominion, on requesting 
the people to retire into themselves, that we might 
commend each other to the Lord in silence, the 
solemnity has been so great, without any sound 
whatever, that it is like what we sometimes feel at 


ward, they will glorify the Holy Name by bringing) the close of a Yearly Meeting, and the congrega- 


tion seem loth to separate at last. Ob, how far 
does this exceed all words; and what a testimony 
‘does it seem to me to be, to silent worship.” 

|_ “London, Fifth mo, 26th, 1821.—The Yearly 
| Meeting has, I think, so far been remarkably soi- 
emp. Dear Huldah Secrs has frequently opened 
her mouth amongst us ‘in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power.’ She is a precious woman. 
|Nathan Hunt was led forth in living testimony 
divers times in the Select Meeting. They were 
days to be remembered on various accounts. What 
a solemn covering was over the minds of Friends, 
when George Withy mentioned his prospect of 
visiting the American continent, and when William 
Rickman gave a short, sweet, humble account of 
I thought 1 could say it was 
cnough; the Master had been with him, and he 
had increased him in his own increase; aud the 
|heavenly image and holy likeness were more and 
more upon him. I was glad to believe that this 
dear Friend’s spirit is centering in that good, in 
which it may, ere a great while, be forever. How 
different a thing it is to be an anointed ambassador 
for the Author of our salvation, from that of speak- 
ling for hire, or divining for money. I do not know 
that the contrast was ever more striking in my view 
than of late. 


| 
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«29th.—Last First-day we were at Devonshire 

house morning and evening; I believe they were 
ood meetings, the morning one particularly so; 

for I thought the life ascended higher and higher, 
yntil it rose into dominion, and we parted ‘with 
hearts fudl of praise unto Him who only is worthy. 
An address was brought into the women’s meeting, 
calling the attention of the inhabitants of Europe 
to the iniquitous traffic still carried on in the per- 
sons of the African race. This introduced my 
mind into great feeling, that we might all be found 
so co-operating with the Divine purpose in our- 
selves, that qualification might be received to pro- 
mote the coming of the kingdom of Jesus in the 
earth, by our individual obedience and dedication 
tothe Lord in all things. This was my concern. 
This day we attended Peel Meeting; I think truth 
did rise above all, but it was through hard labour 
for a while, and plain doctrine was declared. 

« Bighth mo. 9th—We heard last night that 
the poor Queen was dead, and this morning the 
account is confirmed. How awful the thing seems. 
The paper this morning tells us that she desired in 
the last hour not to be disturbed—that she was 
going to a better world. I suppose the King is 
now in Ireland, and that great preparations have 
been made for him. It is very humbling to re- 
member that he also must ‘die like men, and fall 
like one of the princes.’ Alas! how fleeting, how 
fading, how empty are all the pleasures of a de-| 
lusive world ! 

“Spalding, 17th.—It is worthy of remark, as 
affording encouragement to persevere in prayer, | 
that when the disciples appeared to themselves to| 
be in imminent danger, and cried unto the Lord, 
‘Master, carest thou not that we perish,’ He was 

‘asleep in the hindermost part of the vessel ;’ thus’ 


according to their creaturely ideas, regardless of |path’s words, like great paving stones. 
the perilous situation of his followers ; but the/v 
sequel proves that it was not so, for in due season, 
He was mercifully pleased to arise for their help, 
tebuking the wind and the waves, which seemed | 


ready to swallow them up. He is the same yes-| 
terday, to-day, and forever. But how I write, as| 
one strong in the faith; whereas I feel myself’ 
amongst the weakest, and am almost afraid that 
one day or other I may make shipwreck of faith. 


At other times I think I see the possibility of|in the throat. 


‘hoping against hope,’ and seek for ability to say 


THE FRIEND. 


ita and the Detection of Crime—In an 
able and well-written article on the crime and ex- 
ecution of Nation, for the murder near ‘Taunton, | 
the Sherborne Jour nal remarks: The most re- 


as public moralists we would lay most emphasis, is 
»| the scientific evidence which removed the last shade | 
of doubt from the guilt of the prisoner, and entire-| 
ly demolished the miserable excuse that cunning had 
devised. Upon the prisoner's knife was found blood, 
both on the blade and haft. He averred that it 
arose from having cut some raw beef with it at 
the fair; but science has made gigantic strides of 
late, and one of its discoveries is, that the little discs 
in blood vary in size in different animals. By the 
aid of a very powerful micriscope—such a one as 


—the shape size, and number of these discs can be 
very accurately ascertained ; and Mr. Herapath, 
the eminent surgeon, by the use of such a micro- 
scope, found, from the smallness of the dises, the 
blood could not be that of either the ox, the sheep, 
or the pig, all the dises of which are larger. 
Another fact discovered was, that the blood upon 
ithe knife must have been living blood, for it had 
coagulated where it was found. Among the blood 
|was found some fibres of a textile fabric; sand again, 
‘these fibres where cotton, like the deceased’ g shirt 
‘and neck-handkerchief. But with the blood and 
|the cotton was a fourth evidence of guilt. Science 
has discovered that in the mucus that lines the 
body, and in the mucous membrane itself, from 
which the mucus exudes, there are thrown off, as 
waste material, minute scales, called by anatomists 
‘epithelia. They are so small that they cannot be 





discovered with the naked eye, and yet, under a! 


‘powerful microscope they look, to use Mr. Hera- 
But they 

vary in shape, according to the part of the body 
‘from whence the mucus is taken. ‘Thus the epithe- 
lia of the throat are tesselated, or arranged like a 
pavement. ‘Those at the root of the tongue are ar- 
jranged in columns, and are termed “columnar, 
| whilst those of the intestines are called cilia, from 
their likeness to hairs. Now, as Mr. Herap: ith 
|found tesselated epithelia upon the knife, it is quite 
clear that the mucus upon the blade had its origin 
Blood, human blood, living blood,— 
|fibres, cotton fibres,—mucus tesselated epithelia— 


markable feature in the case, and that on which! 


will magnify a single inch to the size of thirty feet} 


= a neighbouring Friend and an elder; and I 
|esteemed 1 m ysclf a proper member of their meeting, 
jas I came to visit them with the concurrence of my 
brethren at home, and hal certificates from them, 
wherein I was recommended to Friends in Europe 
and elsewhere, and if I did anything among them 
worthy of censure, I should submit to their deal- 
ing. T therefore desired them to go on with their 
business, for [ had come thither with a concern to 
isee how the affairs of the church went on. With- 
out more debate or much reply they proceeded, 
and, to my surprise, things of disorder had lain 
several years without proper dealing with various 
offenders, such as drinkers of healths, s some that 
had been at cock-fights and races, and one or more 
marriages out of the order of Truth; which gave 
me an opportunity to clear myself fully of the 
concern, that had for some days lain with weight 
on my mind, which I believe was acceptable to 
some secretly-pained Friends, however contrary to 
some others. I left the place with a peaceful mind 
and thankful to the Lord who had given me an 
‘innocent boldness to assert my right of member- 
ship; for I believe if we had not been there, the 
meeting would have been thought select.” 

A striking evidence of the weakness and defee- 
‘tion which may overspread a meeting, where one 
jor two self-willed members take the control, to the 
suppression of the sentiments of rightly-exercised 
members. 





——_.->—____ 


Artificial Whalebone—It would almost seem 
that science, in its rapid march, would finally pro- 
eure for the great whales of the deep a respite 
from the tormenting and deadly assaults of the 
harpoon. Artificially made oils and fluids are 
steadily displacing animal products for purposes 
of illumination, and now, by a somewhat recent 
discovery, the bone of the whale is no longer needed 
to supply our umbrella makers with skeleton 
iframes. In 1855, Joseph Kleemaun, of Meissen, 
| Germany, obtained a patent for a mode of prepar- 
ing a substitute for whalebone. The process has 
been put into practice in this city by Vellman, Sol- 
oman & Co., who are turning out twenty thousand 
umbrella framesevery week. It consistsin taking 
sticks of the common ratan, and soaking them in 
a liquid extract for about four days, after which 
\they are immersed in a solution of any of the iron 








in my heart, ‘ Lord, if I perish, I perish at thy |such were the links of the chain of cogent evidence salts, which gives the ratan a deep black dye. 


fect; and I will trust in thee, though thou slay | 
me.’ Indeed I am often drawn to feel after the 
invincible foundation, and to desire above all 
things, to experience ‘th: ut it standeth sure—hav- 
ing this seal, the Lord knoweth those that are his. 


that science forged around the marder rer.’ 


— — we --- 
For “The Friend.” 


John Churchman and the Monthly Meeting. 
The following account of a concern which John 


Subsequently tthe sticks are exposed in a close ves- 
sel, for the space of about one hour, to the action 
of steam of about three or four atmospheres’ pres- 
sure, and then thoroughly dried in a furnace or 
drying room at a temperature of about 180 degs. 


Uh, how fre quently am I brought into darkness, |Churehman had to be at a Monthly Meeting in|Fah., when they become ready for the impregnat- 
and not into light ; j and then again in the needful | Ireland, shows the sense he had of their condition |i ing process. 


time, light shines in obscurity, and the darkness is 
as the noonday.” 

Alluding to a religious visit she had returned 
from, she writes, Third mo. 24th, 1822—* I thought 
I never held meetings in so mach weakness of body | 
at any time; however, we were in mercy helped 
along and reached home in the Tenth month, with 
a humble sense of having done what was required 
ofus. Dear William ‘luke, of York, in his eighty- 
ninth year, appeared in the full possession of his 
meutal faculties, but quite blind. Oh, how pre- 
cious it was to sit by him: his spirit appears to be 
quite ready to take its flight to the glorious regions 
of Divine light and life, “whenever the awful man- 
date is heard to put off the mortal man. This 


dear patriarch is cheerful and intelligent, even as a 
youth.” 


—— +e — — 


Live up to your prayers, and you shall have 
What you pray for. 


and of his own rights to sit in the meeting, not- 
withstanding the seeret objections of some leading 
members. “We attended the men's meeting at 
Lurgan, having a great desire to sit with Friends | 
there in the management of their discipline, which 
was adjourned to this time at my request. It be- 
‘gan with a meeting for worship, men and women 


‘the men went into the room, where the meeting for 
business was usually held; when, after sitting 
some time in silence, a leading Friend said, ‘ this 
|is only an adjourned meeting,’ and bid the clerk 
enter it, and they might adjourn to the usual time 
to do their business, when it would be more select. 
The meeting sat awhile without proceeding any 
way, and I “asked them what was meant by the 
words more select, observing that if any persons 
were present, who had not a ‘Tight to sit there, they 
should withdraw; they knew their own members. 
If they meant the Friend that came with us, he 





|being generally together, at the conclusion of which | 


“he sticks are then placed in an iron eylin- 
der (capable of standing the pressure of at least 
| ten atmospheres, ) connected by a pipe with an open 

sel, containing a varnish made by dissolving 120 
beta of shellac and 200 parts of Burgundy ‘pitch 
o 90 parts of absolute alcohol. The air having been 
exhausted from the cylinder, the cock connecting 
it with the vessel containing the varnish is opened, 
when the atmospheric pressure will force the var- 
nish into the cylinder and into the pores of the 
ratan. 

The impregnation of the ratan is rendered more 
perfect by the use of a pump for forcing the solu- 
tion into the cylinder. The ratan has now changed 
its character and become hardly distinguishable 
from the best quality of whalebone, except that it 
is somewhat more elastic and less liable to splin- 
ter and break. It has gained one hundred per 
cent. in weight by impregnation. After being 
removed from the cylinders, or impregnators, but 
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little remains to be done in the way of drying,|of the mind,’ probably more than of the flesh, com- | heart, and of the unsullied purity of the Divine 
polishing, and fitting the ends, Xc., to prepare it) bined with iguorance of ‘Satan's devices,’ brought | character, brought with it a corresponding sense of 
for use for umbrellas, parasols, &c., and various|ber into his snare; and she was ‘taken captive by| guilt. Her despised Bible was brought to mind, 
other purposes.— Scientific American. him at his will.’ Miss Graham’s mind opened in| And ‘ how different,’ she observes, ‘ was the temper 
a metaphysical form, unfavourable to a simple re-|of mind, in which I now addressed myself to ity 
ception of the truth. And this, connected with a} perusal, from that in which I had read it in the 
detective apprehension of her lost estate, induced a} commencement of my disbelief of christianity! | 
spirit of self-dependence, one of the most subtle and\ was no longer a proud sophist, triumphing in the 
successful hindrances to the christian life. 'Thus| strength and penetration of human reason, and in 
was the way opened to a secret habit of backsliding| the comprehensiveness of human knowledge. The 
from God. ‘The foolish vanities of the world for a| contemplation of my own ignorance, weakness and 
while captivated her heart; and her manners were} wickedness, had laid my pride in the dust. My 
remarked to be like [those of] any other thoughtless| eyes were opened to view myself as I really was, 
girls of herownage. From frivolity she sought re- | depraved and blinded in my reason, judgment, and 
fuge in her more solid intellectual pursuits. All| understanding.’ ” 
sources of self-gratification within her power, were| “ Her interest was early directed to the promises 
resorted to with the fruitless attempt of obtaining|of Divine teaching to the sincere inquirer after 
peace in a course of departure from God. Wearied|truth. Their suitableness fixed her attention. Their 
at length with disappointment, this prodigal child|freeness encouraged her heart. ‘ Ask, and it shall 
‘began to be in want;’ and many a wishful eyc|be given you; seek, and ye shall find.’ ‘ He giveth 
did she cast towards the rich provision of her fa-|his Holy Spirit to them that ask him’—especially 
ther’s forsaken house. In turning, however, to re-| arrested her. She determined to make trial of 
ligion for comfort, she found, to use her own words:|them. Although hindered at first by a sense of 
‘Alas! [had no religion; [ had refused to give| unworthiness, she ventured to apply; justly consi- 
glory to the Lord my God; now my feet were left| dering, that whatever might be her apprehensions 
a most amiable, affectionate, and dutiful child,|to stumble upon the dark mountains!’ * * *|of her own demerit, yet a state of submission and 
seldom needing correction, tender-hearted when} Pride of intellect was evidently one main cause of| desire could not be so displeasing to God, as one 
told of her faults, and by her general kindness of|her departure from God. When her mind left the| of carelessness and rebellion. * * In this pros 
disposition attaching all the members of the house-|strong-hold of faith, her seriptural light, which|tration of soul, she continued, ‘watching daily at 
hold to herself. Her school career commenced | could only be apprehended through spiritual optics,| the Lord's gates, waiting at the posts of his doors’ 
soon after she was seven years old. She was, how-|became obscured, until she was gradually left to] It need scarcely be added, she did not seek in vain 
ever, shortly removed, from ill-health, and again)the Egyptian darkvess of her own understanding.|'The Divine character now appeared to her in the 
about the age of ten sent to a school of a different) And this we apprehend to be a very usual com-| combined glory of holiness and love. Her appre 
kind, Many of her companions who survived her,|mencement of an infidel course, upon principles] hensions of sin, of Christ and of the whole system 
will probably long preserve the remembrance of|equally opposed to reason and revelation, Man,| of christian truth, were now irradiated with hea- 
her peculiar kindness and gentleness of spirit, com-{in his prurient desire to pass the bounds of revela-|venly light; and ‘with simplicity, and godly sin- 
bined with her superior powers. In all the school | tion, forgets that while ‘the things that are revealed, | cerity,’ of ‘heart,’ she was enabled to believe unto 
difficulties she was the constant resource, ever) belong to us and to our children,’ the ‘secret things’ |‘ righteousness.’ ‘The more,’ said she, ‘I studied 
ready and willing to assist, without any assump-jare no less the property of God. As he has, there-|the Divine character of Christ,’ the more I grew up 
tion upon the ground of her acknowledged supe-| fore, reserved them for himself, his intrusion into|as it were, into its simplicity and holiness, the 
riority. One trait of peculiar loveliness was here|the things which we have not seen, and cannot|}more my understanding was enabled to shake of 
exhibited, (the spirit of which was marked on va-|see, is the unhallowed indulgence of a ‘ fleshly| those slavish and sinful prejudices, which had hin 
rious occasions in after-life,) in her consideration| mind.’ The extent and precise boundaries of re-|dered me from appreciating its excellence. ‘Truly 
of any of her companions who, from any unfavour-|velation are determined by infinite wisdom; and|his words were dearer unto me ‘ than my necessary 
able causes, might appear to be neglected. Those|could we discern them with a single eye, they|food.’ He was my ‘all in all.’ I did not wantto 
were the objects of her peculiar notice, and with} would be found equally illustrative of a high regard|have any knowledge, goodness, or strength inde- 
them she shared all her little indulgences. In allt the happiness of man. A more expanded view| pendently of him. I had rather be ‘accepted in 
the harmless games of childhood, none of her com-junder present cireumstances would only inerease| the beloved,’ than received (had that been possible) 
panions excelled her in playful activity, while inj instead of clearing up our difficulties. The eye|upon the score of my own merits. I had rather 
the midst of her cheeriul temperament, it was|would wander over the field of infinite space with| walk, leaning upon his arm, than have a stock of 
abundantly evident that the main concern of reli-}a disproportioned power of perception. ‘The ob-|strength given me to perform the journey alone. 
gion was uppermost in her mind. ‘I recollect,’| jects, therefore, would be less distinctly apprehend-| lo learn, as a fool, of Christ, this was better to me 
her cousin writes, ‘that when we were quite chil-}ed; and the result would leave us more restless and| than to have the knowledge of an angel to find out 
dren, she made some attempt to talk to me about| dissatisfied, while the happy in fluence of humility,| things for myself.’ ” 
religion; once especially, when we were sitting|simplicity and faith had been wholly disregarded. If} After her recovery from this dreadful snare of 
behind the curtain in the drawing-room at , L| we have not the whole view before us, let it suffice,! Satan, she was mercifully preserved from ‘ turning 
did not like the subject, and therefore walked away |that we have all that is needful for our happiness] again to folly,’ and led forth in the ‘ path of the 
and joined my more worldly-minded companions.’|and present duty. * * ‘In God’s light’ alone,|just,’ with increasing light, strength and establish- 
At the age of twelve, her delicate health again oc-|‘ can we see light.’ The dntel/ectwal ‘light that is|ment. ‘From that moment,’ she adds, ‘I ceased to 
casioned her removal from school. Her illness|in us,’ when applied by the pride of man to the| stumble at the doctrines of the cross. The doc 
lasted for about two months, during which time,| contents of revelation, ‘is darkness; and how great|trines of Seripture, which had before appeared to 
when confined upon the sofa, she committed tojis that darkness!’ Simple faith, therefore, mis-|me an inexplicable mass of confusion and contrs- 
memory the whole book of Psalms. Indeed her|taken or despised, may justly be deemed the high-| dictions, were now written with the clearness of 4 
powers of memory were of an extraordinary order.|est act of reason; while rational religion, ‘falsely}sunbeam. * * From that time,’ she concludes, 
* * So instinctive were her habits of active use-|so called,’ may easily be proved to be of ail|‘I have continued to “ sit at the feet of Jesus, and 
fulness, that she employed herself, though only in} schemes the most irrational. * * Depeuding upon|to hear his word,” taking him for my teacher and 
her thirteenth year, in collecting a few children for|the teaching of the Spirit of God, our ‘ path’ in| guide in things temporal as well as spiritual. He 
the purpose of instruction. : ° *|divine knowledge will be ‘as the shining light that| has found in me a disciple so slow of comprehen- 
“About the age of seventeen, Miss Graham’s|shineth more and more until the perfect day.’ ” sion, so prone to forget his lessons, and to act in 
mind underwent a most extraordinary revolution.) * * “Through the divine mercy, (extended to] opposition to his commands, that were he not it 
She fell, for a few months, into the dark and|the subject of our memoir,) this state of infatua- finitely “‘ meek and lowly in heart,” he would long 
dreary regions of infidelity. The danger of infi-|tion did not prove of long duration. After a few ago have cast me off in anger. But he still con- 
delity is not confined to the ungodly and profane.|months’ captivity, she was brought, though not! tinues to bear with me, and to give me “ line upon 
A wrong state of heart gives the power and ad-| without severe conflict of mind, to the full light|line, and precept upon precept.” And though I 
vantage to this active and malignant principle. In}and liberty of scriptural truth. Jer whole life|am variable and inconstant, with him “there is D0 
her early state of childlike simplicity, she would} now appeared to her one continued act of sin and variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 
have been safe. But the ‘fulfilment of the desires) folly. Every fresh sense of the corruption of her| “She continued to reside in London for som 




















For “ The Friend.” 
Extracts from The Memoir of Mary Jane Graham. 
(Continued from page 92.) 

I have of late been often desirous for some, 
among the members of our own beloved and privi- 
leged Society in an especial manner, that they might 
awake from a quiet-getting-along in religious mat- 
ters to comprehend and more fully appreciate and 
value the unspeakable privileges which belong to 
the truly concerned christian before the merely 
nominal one or the professed man of the world. 
In the life of the young person now before us, we 
may see the result of her faith, a firm belief and 
living experience, that “the Lord is the rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him.”” Such precious 
experience cannot be supposed the privilege of 
those who prefer as their portion, an unrestrained 
indulgence in the things of time and sense. 

“ We will revert to her early years as spent un- 
der the roof of her parents or at school. She was 
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time after her deliverance from that awful delu- 
sion, into which she had been permitted to fall. 
The remembrance, however, of this temporary 
apostacy was ‘ ever before her,’ with all that holy 
shame and self-abasement, which attaches to the 
‘purified’ conscience of the pardoned sinner} 
humbling her in the dust, while yet faith, hope, 
Jove, peace and joy, were the dominant principles 


in her soul.” 
(To be continued.) 


ee 


For “ The Friend. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 


bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 93.) 


JOHN KINSEY, THE THIRD. 


On the 9th of the 7th month of this year, 1725,| After testifying to his great natural capacity, his 
John Kinsey was married, in Philadelphia, to|integrity and affability, they say, “ ‘Though en- 
Mary Kearney, daughter of Philip Kearney, for- 
merly a merchant of the said city, then deceased. 
He still continued actively engaged in his profes- 
sional business, and was a very active member 


















” 


of the assembly of East and West Jersey, to which 


he had been elected a few years previously. 
was soon chosen its Speaker, in which station 


He 
he 


remained until he came to settle in his native city 


of Philadelphia. ‘This was in the year 1730, 


He 


soon became a valuable member of Philadelphia 


THE FRIEND. 





member, as the nature of his business, which called | years valuable as a minister, and active and help- 

him frequently from the city, would let him. He ful in the discipline of the church. 

was indeed pressed beyond measure with public! In the Eleventh month, 1719, she was married 

business, and it seems wonderful how much he was|to Rowland Roberts, of Gwynnedd Monthly Meet- 

able to perform in religious Society. It is never-|ing,a Friend of good standing and esteem amongst 

theless very apparent in many cases recorded on| Friends, and afterwards her fellow-helper in the 

the minutes of the Monthly Meeting, that his use-|ministry. The Friends of Gwynnedd, whither she 

fulness therein was often obstructed by his ab-|now removed with her husband, were at that time 

sence in attending to legal or legislative engage-|much in the practice of manifesting their religious 
ments. He continued busily engaged to the very|concern towards their members, by appointing 
end of his career on earth, being seized with'committees to visit them in their families. Into 
apoplexy whilst attending a court at Burlington. \this labour Ann was soon introduced. Of her 
‘The memorial of Philadelphia says of him :—‘ In|service therein, her memorial says :— 

his younger years he was signally visited by the} “She had an excellent talent for the weighty 
power of Truth, by which he was drawn off from |service of visiting Friends’ families, and at those 
the vanities and follies of the world, and he became | opportunities was frequently favoured with some- 
serviceable in the church on various accounts.” |thing suitable to every state and condition, which 
was attended with happy effects, especially on the 
youth. But such indeed was the Divine savour, 
gaged in a multiplicity of business, he was remark- | which usually accompanied her discourse and con- 
ably useful, and acquired a general good character|versation, one could rarely be an hour with her 
and great respect amongst people of all ranks.” | without sensible edification.” Her memorial con- 
“ His death was sudden and much lamented, being | tinues :— 

seized with an apopletic fit, during the sitting of a| “ Her first coming to reside here [Gwynnedd ] 
court at Burlington, and departed in a few hours.|was very seasonable, as we had very few public 
His corpse was brought to his own house in this| Friends amongst us. There seemed an extensive 
city, and from thence, attended by a great number | field before her, in which she laboured fervently ; 
of people of the several denominations, to our|tenderly inviting those who stood afar off to draw 
great meeting-house, and after to the grave-yard, | nigh—querying with them whether they knew what 








Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meeting, of which 
last body he had been appointed clerk in 1729. 
This station he continued to fill until the time of 
his death in 1750. 

As he appeared high in reputation amongst his 
brethren in religious profession, so was he amongst 
all classes in the province. He was soon elected 
a member of the assembly, “of which,” says Ro- 
bert Proud, “he was speaker during the last ten| 
years of his life successively, except a month or 
two, when he, being on an embassy to an Indian 
treaty, held at Albany, John Wright, before-men- 
tioned, officiated in his stead.” “He had very 
much practice and success in the law, and was, for| 
some time, Attorney-General, his long experience 
and great ability in the management of public af-| 
fairs, his skill in the laws and readiness for com- 
municating his knowledge therein, often without 
fee or reward, and his tenderness to his friends, 
the people called Quakers, by whom he was de- 
servedly esteemed a valuable member in their reli- 
gious Society, with the exercise of many civil and 
social virtues, are said to have rendered his life| 
very useful and valuable, and bis death much la- 
mented as a great and universal loss to these pro- 
vinees.” “ During the last seven years of his life} 
[he was] Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, which| 
station he held with unblemished integrity, and 
with so much reputation, that, even, the chief parts! 
of the lower courts followed him.” 

So much for his public employments and char- 
acter. In the Society of Friends he was very 
useful. He was one who had much to bear in| 
controversy with that eccentric and contentious 
philanthropist, Benjamin Lay. When Benjamin 
appeared in Philadelphia under false pretences, | 
bringing a certificate as of membership, which he 
was not entitled to, in the position in which he 
stood, John was one employed by the meeting to 
draw up a testimony against him and bis practices. 
He was also as clerk of the Yearly Meeting, di- 
rected by that body to prepare a statement for the 









on the 13th day of the Third month, 1750, in the| 


the Lord had for them todo? It is evident that 


57th year of his age.” 


her labours in the service of the Gospel were 
blessed, for about that time our meeting was fa- 
voured with heavenly visitations, and many had 
We cannot better begin our account of this|their mouths opened to speak of God’s goodness 
Friend than by introducing the opening of the/to their souls. ‘Thereby was verified what she had 
memorial of Gwynnedd Monthly Meeting, con-|declared at our meeting, before she came and dwelt 
cerning her :— among us, though it seemed improbable, when 
“ Although it is beyond a doubt, that he who|spoken, and many doubted the accomplishment of 
putteth off his armour, after a faithful discharge|it. ‘To the babes in the ministry, she, who had a 
of the part assigned him, is in a far more secure large share of experience in the work, was not 
and happy state than he who girdeth it on; yet it; wanting to administer suitable precaution and ad- 
must sensibly affect the thoughtful spectator to see | vice.””* 
those who have laboured faithfully in the cause of} Although her labour was large in the meeting 


ANN ROBERTS. 


|'Truth, taken away, while but few are coming on|she belonged to, and in those in the neighbourhood, 


to supply their places. This seems much the case | yet she was not released thereby from more distant 
with us at present. Divers worthy Friends, both|service. Early in the year 1723 she was liberated 
Ministers and Elders, have of late been removed |by her Friends at home to pay a religious visit to 
from us by death, of which blessed number was|the southern provinces in company with her dear 
this dear handmaid of the Lord ;—in a grateful |friend Susanna Morris. They attended the Quar- 
remembrance of whose real worth and manifold ‘terly Meeting, held in Philadelphia, Third mo. 4th, 
services in the church, we are disposed, in the love | and soon after proceeded on their visit, being on 
of Truth, to write the following lines as a memo-jhorseback. They attended the Yearly Meeting 
rial :— \for Maryland, held at West River from the 1st to 
“ She was convinced of the blessed Truth in her|the 5th of the Fourth month, wherein their ser- 
native country, Wales, when young, which incur-| vice was great and acceptable. 
red her father’s heavy displeasure; but in time he| After this meeting, they appear to have pro- 
became reconciled to her. Some years after her|ceeded down the eastern shore, and took passage 





| convincement, [a little before 1700,] she came over|on a pretty large boat to cross the Chesapeake, 
\into this country, where she received a gift of the having their horses with them, intending, after 


ministry, and by a diligent improvement thereof, |reaching the western side of the Bay, to proceed 
together with the influence of a pious, unspotted |to Carolina. A storm coming on, they were driven 
lite, she was made useful in her generation, and a/|far out to sea, and on returning towards the shore, 
blessing to many. Her love and compassion for|were in great danger of being wrecked, being 
the widow, the fatherless, and those in aftliction, driven over a sand bank. The sea broke so over 
appeared by her often visiting them. She was one|the vessel, the hatches of which had been left be- 
of the wise in heart, who not only could see, but hind, that their food was soaked in the salt water 
Joresee, the enemy in his approaches, and would and spoiled, and their horses were also without 
rouse and excite his fellow-soldiers to use their ut-|food. A grassy island being near, where the boat 
most endeavours to repel his attempts, which was |lay, the master put the horses into the sea, expect- 
often done with desirable success. She was zeal-|ing they would go to it and feed, but they took 
ously concerned for maintaining Christian disci-|another course, and although injured during the 





public press, setting forth that they were not re- 


sponsible for the actions of Benjamin, who was not! 


oue in unity with, or owned by them. 

In the year 1738 he was appointed an Elder, 
and Was as punctual in the attendance of the meet- 
ings, to which he was thereby introduced as a 








pline,—a steady pillar in the church, so established | storm, were soon seen to reach a sandy beach. It 
/as not to be shaken or drawn from her uprightness' was the third day before the human passengers 
by any cause.” were able to reach the shore. ‘Then, a boat having 

Upon her removal to America, she appears to 
have settled within the limits of Abington Monthly| *Four ministers were acknowledged at Gwynnedd in 
Meeting, where as Ann Bennett we find her for|1722, one in 1723, and four in 1725. 





THE FRIEND. 
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come to their rescue, landed them at the very place ‘have ever made or ever shall make. I left there,|facts into its head. It is essential also to the cons 
whither their horses, providentially directed, liad |also, children whom I never shall forget, by whom|stitution of a good teacher that, whatever hig «Seeke 
gone. The two exhausted women had six miles to too I hope never to be forgotten. Morcover, I did/character may be, he shall not be slow. Childrey 
walk to the nearest dwelling. But the Lord took not lose money by the venture; in a commercial|are not so constituted as to be able to endure It b 
care of them, and the woman of the house, a wi-|sense, the experiment succeeded to my perfect satis-| slowness patiently. He must also not be destitute tion in 
dow, received them with a salutation of love, and | faction. of imagination, for he will have quick imaging. eligible 
treated them with great kindness and hospitality.| When it is possible to add a demonstration to|tions to develop and to satisfy. serted 
Their horses were found three days afterwards /a theory, it ought to be done, and it would cer-} Furthermore it is essential that he should dee careful 
near by, and they could but see the hand of their tainly be unjust towards the little crotchets that/ly feel the importance of his office, and utterly dig. deavou 
gracious aud merciful Father in Heaven, in keep-|I here wish to set forth if I did not (as in truth I/dain to cringe to any parent, or to haggle for the with e 
ing the animals for so many days in that place, 'can) make evident that they are something more| price of services that no money can fairly measure, which 
where they were much persecuted by musquitoes,'to me than idle fantasies. At the same time, let|{n all that I here say, I speak with direct reference thereit 
when the way was entirely open for them to wan- |nobody interpret anything here said as a puff|to schools for the children of those people who are Agur 
der far inland. composed during the Christmas holidays for the| well to do in the world, and can afford to support How | 
Many other hardships they had to endure, and | replenishing of anybody's forms ; the writer’s occu-|the kind of teacher they desire. Schools of that the in 
when they left this desolate place to go towards pation as a schoolmaster is over, he has now no|kind ought to be in the hands ofmen trained lon selfish 
Perquimans in Carolina, they had no guide but school and takes no pupils, nor can he name any|and carefully in many studies. Assistant teachers from t 
their Father in heaven. But he supported them |school in this country that is carried on according}should be men qualified to aid, by undertaking, pressi¢ 
in the prospect, and in the language of Susanna 'to his plan. Furthermore let it be said that if he each a single branch of study in which they have Divine 
Morris, “forever blessed be his most holy Name/did not know of such a school, it is quite possible} obtained perfection ; but the head of a school should qualifi 
and power, our hearts were filled with thankful-|that he might entertain a low opinion of it, for a|carry its brains and be, as nearly as he may be, world 
ness and cheerfulness to set forward. We had a/reason that will be made evident by the crotchet| versed in all its business. It is not for him to teach Wh 
prosperous journey, and got well there.” jnext and first to be detailed. a speciality but to command respect by the breadth are fo 
Susanna’s horse eventually died of the injuries} Crotchet the First. Concerning plans of teach-|of his attainments, to link all parts of his plan look 
he received in the storm, but Ann's carried her|ing. Nobody has any right to impose his plan of| together, and unite them in the boy’s minds into soul,” 
safely home to her family. ‘teaching on his neighbour. ‘There is no method|one great whole. He should add to his classical teachi 
(To be contiuned.) that may call itself the method of education. ‘There| knowledge and acquaintance with, at the very least, to be 
—o— \is only one set of right principles, but there may|two modern languages; he should know how to glory, 
_ From Household Worlds. | be ten thousand plans. Every teacher must work] account for, and to make comprehensible to boys, would 
School-Keeping. for himself as every man of the world works for|the reasoningsof mathematics ; he should have stu- the pe 
Prizes are now being offered to the pupils at himself. There is for all men in society only one|died and be able to teach, the history of the world love 0 
training in several English counties for the purpose | set of right principles, yet you shall see a thousand|as a whole; he should be well read in books of banis| 
of promoting knowledge of the art of conveying) men in one town all obeying them, although all in}travel, and have a full elementary knowledge of ration 
sound instruction incommon things, to the children conduct absolutely differ from one another. They the entire circle of the sciences. He should be the lo 
of the working classes. In the movement that has/ will present among themselves the widest contrasts, | well read in the literature of several countries and we a 
thus been set on foot by Lord Ashburton, the and yet every one may be prospering and making} of his own day; he should study the political and the th 
whole English public claims to participate; the friends. In the school, as in the world, a man must} social movements that are going on about him, and all fe 
need of much more sense in school teaching, and |be himself if he wou!d have more than a spurious|employ even the news of the day in his teaching, “all 
even (with reverence be it said) in university sys-,success: he must be modelled upon nobody. ‘Ihe|by applying it to school knowledge and school who s 
tems, is so very obvious, that Lord Ashburton's|schoolmaster should read books of education, and| knowledge to it. He should be able to bring every of Di 
suggestion has gone off like a gun in a rookery and he may study hard to reason out for himself by|study into visible subservience to the best and tion ¢ 
has set every quill flying. |their aid, if he can, what are the right principles}commonest aims of life, showing the children at folloy 
I believe, in my heart, that as there is not a/to go upon. A principle that he approves, he|once how to think and how to make all acquired it be 
happier or nobler occupation in the world than must adopt; but, another man’s plan that he ap-| knowledge available and helpful in their daily work. prom 
that of developing the minds that are to work in proves, he must assimilate to the nature of his own) All this may be too much for one man; but it is — 
the next generation, so, there are in this country mind and of his own school before he can adopt|not too much for one man and a library. The Wher 
very many good men now occupied in teaching it. Even his school he must so manage that it|proper breadth of cultivation given, depth must be verse 
children conscientiously and with exceeding eare. ‘shall admit of great variety of plan within itself,|maintained by constant and habitual study. ‘The ment 
Yet, upon this subject of teaching I have long | and suffer him so to work in it as to appeal in the}most learned teacher ought incessantly to read the tl 
had crotchets of my own, of which many clever most effective way to the mind of each one of his|and think, so that he may be on each topic as full- the ¢ 
men used to declare to me that they were purely | scholars. minded as he should be when he proposes to give since 
theoretical, that they were quite impossible of ex-| The practical suggestion that arises from this|lessons to a child. The good teacher must be i 
ecution. Every practical man would tell me so, | Crotchet, is, that each teacher should take pains devoted to his work; if he want pleasure and ex- 18 0U 
Livery practical man did tell me so. “ My dear fel-|not to make an abstraction of himself; but to|citement he must find them in the schoolroom and to hu 
low, itis very pretty amusement to plan model throw the whole of hisindividuality into his work ;|the study. For it is only when his teaching gives and 
school systems, but you don't know the difficulties to think out for himself a system that shall be} great pleasure to himself, that it can give any Is m 
with which we have to contend. ‘There is not himself; that shall be animated by his heart and/ pleasure whatever to his pupils. The parent must use ¢ 
time for all you would have done, and you set out brains naturally and in every part; that shall|not grudge to a worthy teacher the most liberal to bi 
with a wrong notion of the nature of a boy. Your! beat as it were with his own pulse, breathe his own reward that lies within his means. It is not to be time: 
method never could be worked.” I said [ll try. | breath, and, in short, be alive. supposed that any large body of men can be in- were 
“Then,” said the doctor, “if you mean that, serious- | Crotchet the Second. Upon the qualifications duced to devote themselves heart and soul to an ratic 
ly, youare mad, very man will say so when he | of the teacher. He may be mild or sharp, phlegma- |ill-paid profession, which demands peculiar talents me 
sees you lay your bread and butter down  to/tic or passionate, gentle, or severe, he may thrash|and expensive training, with a toil both in prepa- a 
make a harlequin’s leap out of one profession into}or not thrash—but I would rather he did not!ration and in action that can never be remitted. rich« 
another—out of a business you understand into|thrash. As men differ and must differ, so must (To be continued.) — 
one of which, permit me to say, you know nothing | teachers, so must schools. But no man can be a =e we 
whatever. And how will you try? Where will|good teacher who is a cut and dried man without] He is truly good, who hath great charity : he is thie 
you go!” “I will go intosome town where there|any particular character; his individuality must| truly great, who is little in his own estimation, and C br 
ure a great many people, and say plainly: Thus [\be strongly marked. He should be, of course, ajrates at nothing the summit of worldly honour: he am 
desire to teach. ‘Ihere may be a dozen who will)man of unimpeachable integrity, detesting what is|is truly wise, who “ counts all earthly things but thos 
answer, fanciful as you think me, Thus I desire | base or mean, and beyond everything hating a lie.| as dross, that he may win Christ:” and he is truly pery 
my children to be taught.” | He should have pleasure in his work, be fond of|learned, who hath learned to abandon his own will, for | 
[ carried out that scheme and met with the re-|children, and nat think of looking down upon them,|and do the will of God.—Aempis. 9 
sult that I expeeted. After two years of school-| but put faith—and thatis a main point which many in = 
keeping, during which I put my crotchets to a full teachers will refuse to uphold—put faith in the} Be anxious to search out the narrow path to ps 
and severe test, I left in a town, which I had en-/good spirit of childhood. He must honour a child| heaven, rather than to seek to know how far you pe 


tered as a stranger, some of the best friends I|or he cannot educate it, though he may cram many 


may go in the broad way without condemnation. 
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EL ——————————————————— 


For “The Friend.” 
«Seekest thou Great Things for Thyself—Seek them 
Not.” 


It has been wisely said that “the middle condi- 
tion in life, between poverty and riches, is the most 
eligible and happy 5” and may it not also be as- 
serted without fear of contradiction, from any 
careful observer, that the inordinate desire and en- 
deavour to rise above that condition, is attended 
with evils and dangers beyond every advantage 
which can possibly result from the greatest success 
therein; wherefore let our prayer be like that of 
Agur of old, “ give me neither poverty nor riches.” 
How do the eager and ardent pursuit, as well as 
the inconsiderate and ungrateful possession, or the 
selfish application of earthly riches, tend to drive 
from the heart every tendering and humbling im- 
pression—to close it up against the visitations of 
Divine love, whereby we are to be sanctified and 
qualified for usefulness in the church and in the 
world ! 

Wherever the love of worldly riches or honour 
are found to bear rule in the heart, there may we 
look for spiritual destitution, for “leanness of 
soul,” an indifference to the secret and simple 
teachings of the grace of God, by which men ought 
to be led and governed, having a single eye to His 
glory, striving so to walk before Him that nothing 
would destroy their peace, or hinder them from 
the performance of his holy will. “ Wherever the 
love of the world has possession, the love of God is 
banished from the heart,” agreeably to the decla- 
ration of Holy Writ, “if any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is ot in him.” Wherefore 
we are exhorted to “love not the world, neither 
the things of the world.” Perfect love casteth out 
all fear, leading us to remember and believe that 
“all things will work together for good to those 
who steadily confide in the ad/-swffictent protection 
of Divine Providence, which is a great confirma- 
tion to such as persevere in that course which the 
followers of Christ should pursue.” Wherefore let 
it become evident that our concern increases to 
promote the holy resolution in all to prefer the 
cause of Truth to every temporal consideration. 
When the course of our outward concerns is ad- 
verse to our natural desires, and to our advance- 
ment in worldly aggrandizement, let us not indulge 
the thought which occasioned Jacob of old to utter 
the complaint, “ all these things are against me ;” 
since it will prove in our case as in his, that they 
are rather in our favour, causing us to see wherein 
is our true and only sure dependence, as we seek 
to humble ourselves under the mighty hand of God, 
and become obedient to the holy commandment. 
Is not the all-wise Ruler of events seeking by the 
use of his chastening rod and by his own means, 
to bring us back to the good old ways of primitive 
times when Christian simplicity and moderation 
were regarded as essential virtues, and the prepa- 
ration for the world to come as the great end of 
the present life ? 

Therefore, let us not put our trust in wncertain 
riches, but strive to co-operate in the work of re- 
formation, seeking to lay up treasure in heaven, 
where moth and rust do not corrupt, neither do 
thieves break through and steal; for every true 
Christian must see and acknowledge the sin and 
danger in hasting or striving to become rich in 
those things which perish with the using, or in 
perverting the use of the gifts bestowed upon us 
for a gracious end, even the glory of God and the 
peace of our own souls; for thereby is the heart 
alienated from God; and if we are living without 
flim while here, we can have no hope of living 
with him, in an eterna/ hereafter. If we allow 
our affections for him to become withered by the 


love of the outward creation—of those things 
which He hath bestowed upon us, subordinately, 
but not pre-eminently to enjoy, we shall assuredly 
separate ourselves from that holy union and com- 
munion with Him and his saints, which is the 
blessed experience of his regenerate and faithful 
children. 

“* Blessed,” said our holy Redeemer, “are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God;” and are 
not such as are striving after purity of heart at 
times permitted to witness his holy presence, when, 
in the silence of all flesh, they are engaged in 
waiting upon and worshipping Him in “ spirit and 
in truth; for such he seeketh to worship him.” But 
when our minds have been wholly oecupied for a long 
season with worldly cares and pursuits, how hard 
do we find it to arrive at that state of reverential 
silence which is acceptable to Him, and indispen- 
sable to true worship; how hard to banish the 
thoughts of outward things, and gather inward to 
that quiet habitation, wherein He is pleased to 
meet and hold communion with us, according to 
his promise to those who hear his voice and open 
their hearts unto Him! “I will come in,” said 
He, “and sup with them, and they with me.” Let 
us then not harden our hearts by the inordinate 
love or eager pursuit of outward things, lest He 
should decree respecting us, “ Because J have called 
and ye refused ; I have stretched out my band, and 
no man regarded, but ye have set at naught all 
my counsel, and would none of my reproof, I also 
will laugh at your ca:amity, I will mock when 
your fear cometh.” 

It is to be feared there is too great a willingness 
on the part of some of the members of our Society 
to be tried by a worldly standard, instead of re- 
garding the unflattering witness of ‘Truth which is 
saying, “Come out from among them, touch not 
the unclean things, and I will receive you,” and to 
some in a particular manner, “ put away thine or- 
naments, that I may know what to do with thee.” 
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Our readers may recollect that some time since 


we took occasion to animadvert on the circumstance | 


of the French Government having authorized the 
undertaking to supply certain of the islands sub- 


\ject to that power with Africans, who were to be 


professedly hired as labourers for a certain stipu- 
lated sum, and during a certain number of years, 
at the conclusion of which time, if living and de- 
sirous to return, they were to be carried back to 
their native country. ‘The whole arrangement was 
a transparent device for reviving the slave trade 
in a way, which it was hoped, might ward off the 
condemnation of other portions of the civilized 
world. In the London Daily News is some ac- 
count of the practical working of the wicked 
scheme, from which the following extracts are 
taken :— 


The operations of the French Government to obtain 
supplies of labour from the west coast of Africa, com- 
menced in the early part of the present year; not, how- 
ever, in the mischievous form which they subsequently 
assumed. The earlier intentions of that Government 
were to obtain, if it were possible, emigrants in a state 
as nearly approaching to freedom as is ever enjoyed by 
labour on thatcoast. Forthat purpose, a screw steamer, 
called the Phoenix, was chartered and despatched, not 
by any contractors nor uuder any commercial arrange- 
ment with mercantile houses, but by the French Gov- 
ernment itself. This vessel hoisted the pennant of 
France, and all her proceedings were directed by re- 
sponsible Government agents. She did not make for 





the old slave tradings ports and rivers of the coast, 
where legitimate commerce was gradually extirpating 
and rooting out the detestable traffic in human beings, 
but visited the European settlements and factories scat- 
tered so usefully along it, as also the American republic 
of Liberia and the Kroo country, where native labour, 
though not absolutely free, is at all events freer than at 
any other part where European authority is not estab- 
lished. 


Resorting to those parts of the African coast, 
where they were in some measure under the ob- 
servation of European officials, the agents employed 
did not openly attempt to purchase the negroes 
from the chiefs or the old slave-dealers, but they 
offered a premium to all who could be persuaded 
to come aboard and accompany them. They thus 
succeeded in obtaining about three hundred, who, 
without understanding the nature of the contract 
made with them, or the full character of that part 
of it they were to perform, remained on board, as 
the vessel coasted along the country. But when 
in the prosecution of her voyage, the vessel called 
at Fernando-Po, a large number, beginning to sus- 
pect that they were deceived, jumped overboard, 
and escaped to the shore. The plan, in this shape, 
was a failure, and it became evident that if Atri- 
cans were to obtained for transportation, it must be 
by some other means, 


The scheme was consequently abandoned, and a con- 
tract was entered into by the imperial government with 
M. Regis, of Marseilles, for the transference by him of 
10,000 Africans to Martinique and Guadaloupe, in con- 
sideration of £20 a head for each African. Of the 
selection of M. Regis for the execution of such a con- 
tract, even had it been of a guarded, and cautious, and 
protective kind, we will say no more than that, in the 
opinion of the well-informed writer of the letters Lefore 
us, it was, notwithstanding that gentleman’s experience 
of African commerce, in all respects a most unfortunate 
one. It was, however, especially unfortunate in this, 
that M. Regis had a mercantile establishment at Why- 
dah, the port whence the slave trade was carried on by 
the King of Dahomey and those connected with him, 
and whence the dreadful commerce had extended itseif 
to the other ports in the Bight of Benin. 

At Whydah, it was at once decided this French enter- 
prise of buying slaves for exportation to the West In- 
dies should be chiefly carried on. No sooner did news 
of this resolution to carry on there a slave trade under 
the French flag, and protected by all the authority of 
the French empire, transpire at Whydah, than, as we 
have said, the old European slave-dealers at once aban- 
doned lawful commerce, and encouraged by this deter- 
mination, revived on their own account the slave trade 
with Cuba, where the price of slaves, owing to the enor- 
mously increasing value of sugar, had greatly risen. 
Their operations, and the expectations of French de- 
mand, brought down on the Bight a whole host, to use 
Consul Campbell’s expressive language, of bearded, un- 
washed Spaniards, Portuguese, and Americans ; roused, 
as we have seen, the chiefs of Abcokuta and the interior 
to slave hunting and kidnapping, and at once, as the 
correspondence before us repeats over and over again, 
seriously diminished the quantity of produce collected 
for exportation. American slave-ship after American 
slaye-ship appeared in the Bight, and it was announced 
that M. Regis had chartered four large steamers for his 
share in the traffic. This announcement aroused the 
attention of Consul Campbell, as yet in ignorance of 
the contract, but his suspicions were lulled by an assur- 
ance that the vessels so chartered were intended for the 
postal service of the French government. The state- 
ment soon proved utterly untrue, for in a few weeks 
after it was made, a large steamer, called the Stella, 
appeared off Whydah, with orders to purchase and em- 
bark 1200 negroes for the French Indian colonies. 

The effect of this demand for a single ship, with the 
prospect of three other similar arrivals, convulsed the 
whole Bight of Benin. The chiefs and all their subjects 
deserted legitimate trade, and English merchants, en- 
tangled with a larger amount of property unpaid for in 
the interior, were only too happy to be able to contract 
their operations and ship their property as fast as pos- 
sible. 

But it soon appeared that M. Regis, despite his large 
African experience, had entered into a very rash and 
hazardous speculation. For the £20 a head which he 
was to receive, afforded him inadequate means to com- 
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pete with the slave de: alers, who had the open and un- 
restricted market of Cuba to supply, in the prices they | 
respectively offered for prime first class Africans. The 
French contractors proposed £10 a head; their Spanish 
competitors instantly rose to £18 and £20: ; and, outbid- 
ding the agents of the French government, they got the 
first class negroes for Cuba, while nothing but the old, 
the weak, the infirm, and the dilapidated Africans were 
left for Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

Most fortunately for the imperial government, the limi- 
tation of the price to be paid the French contractor in 
this most discreditable and very deplorable enterprise 
has, we learn, prevented the Stella obtaining her full 
complement of 1200 Africans in the Bight of Benin; and 
that ship had at the latest dates sailed with several hun- 
dreds on board for the river Gaboon, there, it is greatly 
to be feared, to complete the number she can convey to 
the West Indies. This failure at Whydan will, we say, 
be a most fortunate occurrence for the French govern- 
ment, if it only teaches them the low commercial lesson 
that in a trade so wicked 
as this traflic in Africans, no government or government 
contractors can compete with the remorseless and esta- 
blished slave dealers, who buy in Africa to sell again in 
Cuba. And as, since the contract was formed, sugar 
has fallen £20 a ton in value, let us earnestly hope that 
the miserable and mistaken inducement in which the 
contract no doubt originated, has disappeared, and that 
the contract itself will be at once terminated. 

But, sorry are we to say it, the truth must be plainly 
told, 
prise will not cease with the termination of that contract 
even should the French government be wise 
mane enough to put an end to it. The great obstacle 
to the success of the anti-slave trade policy of England 
lies in the state of public opinion on the subject of the 
traffic in Spain, Portugal, 
the United States 
the French government will streng 


and lawless, 


rthen and confirm their 


adverse opinion, will be accepted : as conveying the mo-| 


ral sanction to the slave trade of the government of the 
French empire, and will show to the world that the 
policy of France is, on this question, no longer the policy 
of England. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from England to Eleventh mo. 18th. 
On the 12th, the financial panic was extreme. All 

the Banks refused to discount in any shape, and a great 
number of heavy failures all over the 
nounced. On the same day,a 
in Downing street, 
on behalf of the Government to the Governors of the 


kingdom were an- 
Cabinet Council was held 


Bank of England, authorizing them to increase the issues } 


of the Bank beyond the amount of £14,000,000, secured 
by Government, to which sum they were restricted by 
the act of 1844. The ministers however advised that 
the bank terms of discount should not be reduced below | 
10 per cent. Under the provisions of the act now tem- 


porarily suspended, it as designed that the issues of 


the Bank should represent the value of the bullion held 
by it, and the £14,000,000 of Government securities in 
which its capital is principally invested; or rather that 
this aggreg “n should never be exceeded. A favourable 
reaction is said to have commenced as soon as this de- 
termination of the Ministry became known. 
for money at the Bank of England had sensibly dimi-| 
nished. Many more failures, both in England and France, 


had occurred within the week, deranging all the opera- |r 
tions of trade and business, but it was hoped the crisis | 


had now passed. Breadstuffs continued falling in price. 
The sales of cotton were very limited. Consols, 894 
Parliament was to be soon called together. 


The Eng- 


lish ship Dunbar, bound to Australia, was wrecked off 
and forty passengers, and all of| 


Sydney. One hundred ¢ 

the crew, were lost. 
The relief of Lucknow announced in the last Indian 

news, does not seem to have been complete. The insur- 


gents were still too strong to admit of the withdrawal of |re ut year, were 


the garrison, incumbered as it was with women and} 


children, and a large number of sick and wounded men. | 


General Outram states that two additional brigades with 
powerful field artillery, will be required to reduce the 
city, or enable the garrison to withdraw. 

The bullion in the Bank of France which in the pre- 
vious account showed a decrease of £896,000, has experi- 
enced a further reduction of £1,440,000, and the sum 
now held is £7,580,000. The Bank had determined to 
extend its issues, and was discounting more liberally. 

MEXICO.—Vera Cruz dates to Eleventh mo, 21st, and 
city of Mexico to the 19th, have been received. Politi-| 
cal affairs were continually growing worse. The coun- 
try was in a most distracted condition, and another 


and abominable | 


that the mischief arising out of this French enter- | 
,| years. 
and hu-| 


Cuba, and in some portions of | 
And this unexpected proceeding of 


and an official letter was addressed | 


The demand li 


}.|pendent territory, and owed no allegiance to any laws, 
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| general revolution seemed to be impending. The oppo- 

sition - Comonfort is reported to have concentrated 
upon Santa Anna as a leader, and it is probable that he 
|will soon return to Mexico. President Comonfort’s 
downfall was considered almost certain. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—Late advices state that the 
Government of Nicaragua had declared war against 
Costa Rica. They have quarrelled about the Transit 
route over which Nicaragua claims exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. This foolish contest will probably make an open- 
ing for Walker, who may soon be expected among them. 

GUATEMALA dates to Tenth mo. 24th had been re- 
ceived. The number of cases of cholera in the capital, 
from Seventh mo. 8th to Tenth mo. 21st, is stated at 
2912, deaths 1233. The disease was on the decrease. 
The indigo crop is said to be much below an average. 

PERU.—The dates from Callao are to Tenth mo. 26th. 
The siege of Arequippa was still in progress. The re- 
volution continued with no prospect of its termination. 

BOLIVIA.—The revolutionary party appears to have 
almost succeeded in their endeavours to overturn the 
government of General Cordova. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—The first portion of the 
Western railroad had been inaugurated. It is hoped 
that next year it will extend to twenty-one miles dis- 
tance from Buenos Ayres. The government has sub- 
scribed four millions of dollars to this work. 

CHILI.—Twelve miles of the Southern railroad, as far 
as San Bernardo, are open to the public. The govern-| 
ment has granted Juan Rippel an exclusive privilege for 


navigating the river Valdivia by steamboats, during four | 





JAPAN.—A letter, dated at Hakodadi, Japan, in the | 
Sixth month last, states that a number of American 
| whale ships had touched at that port for supplies, and 
that the masters of all of them are highly pleased with 
the harbour and the facilities, which that port will af- 
ford them. The Governor is disposed to give all the aid 
he can, and is desirous for ships to come. The sale of 
ardent spirits to sailors on shore is strictly forbidden. 

UNITED STATES.—7 he Treasury.—On the 234 ult., 
the amount in the U.S. Treasury, subject to draft, was 
| $7,328,451. The receipts of the week, $652,642; the 
payments, $1,485,901. 

The Coinage, at the Mint in Philadelphia, during the 
Eleventh month, amounted to $2,824,626. At the Branch 
Mint in San Francisco, the coinage of the Tenth month 
amounted to $1,595,500. 

Texas.—The message of the Governor of Texas shows 
|that the amount in the State Treasury, subject to draft, | 

$760,000; and that the school fund amounts to 
,200,000. He recommends a State University. 
New York.—Mortality last week, 404. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 153. The mean 
temperature for last month as ascertained by the ther- 
jmometer at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 453°. The 
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| this city. 





jof rain was only 1.45 inches which is the smallest quan- 
| tity for the E leventh month, since 1825. 
California.—The steamship Northern Light arrived at 
|New York on the 29th, from Aspinwall, with 600 pas- 
sengers, $1,750,000 in specie, and the San Francisco 
|mails of Eleventh mo. 5th. The banking house of Sather 
jand Church had failed. Another grove of large trees 
| be 1d been discovered in Mariposa county. These trees 
jare said to be 300 feet high, and from ten to thirty feet | 
in diameter. They are 86 in number. A bill of indict- 
ment had been found against the assayer of the Branch 
| Mint for embezzlement, to the amount of $150,000. The 
|reports from Salt Lake City confirm the accounts of the 
| hostile intentions of the Mormons. Brigham Young had 
|declared that henceforth Utah was a separate and inde- 


but those of their own enactment. 

Georgia.—T he State expenses of the year ending 
month last, were $511,789 ; the receipts of the year were 
$594,051. The State debt is $2,700,000. | 

Miscellaneous.—A Losing Concern.—The receipts into | 
the State Treasury of Ohio, from the Canals for the cur- 


$314,778, and the expenditures, $339,- 


Ninth | 


O72. 


Extraordinary Voyage.—On the 3d of Eleventh month, 
|the little sloop Hornet, Capt. James Duncan, arrived at| 
Prairie du Chien, en route for St. Paul, Minnesota. The 
Hornet set sail from Erie, Pa., on the 4th of Tenth mo. 
| She made Detroit, Mac kins aw, ’Green Bay, ascended Fox | 
jriver to Winnebago Lake—thence via Osekosh, Berlin, 
Princetown, Puckwa Lake, Buffalo Lake, up the river to 
| the Portage, hauled over the canal thence to the Wis- 
|consin river, thence down to the Mississippi. ~~ Hornet | 
is 22 feet long, 6 feet beam, and sloop rigged. Captain 
Duncan was accompanied by his wife duri ing the whole | 


voyage, and she alone assisted him in the nz ivigation of 
the craft. 








James G. Birney, the anti-slavery candidate for 
Presidency in 1844, died on the 24th ult., near P, 
Amboy, N. J. ; 

Fire at Rochester, N. ¥.—On the 21st ult., a disag 
fire occurred at Rochester, by which property, to 
amount of $125,000, was destroyed. Two firemen 
killed by a falling wall, and several others were inj 

March of Liberality —It is stated that the Sh 
Persia is about to proclaim the equality of all his 


jects, Mohammedans, Christians and Jews, all of wh 


without distinction of race or religion, will be eli 
for the civil and military services of the State. 

Deep Boring.—The great artesian well now in 
gress at the paper mill of the Duponts at Louisville, § 
has been bored to the depth of 1546 feet. The dri 
through gray limestone, of alternate soft and hard str 

The Mediterranean.— The laying of the subm 
telegraph between France and Algiers developed 
remarkavle facts relative to the irregularities of the 
and the great depth of the waters of the Mediterrap 
At one part the depth to which the cable is lowere 
not more than ninety fathoms, and the water dee 
immediately to over two thousand fathoms, or n 
two miles and a half. 


RECEIPTS. t 
Received of James E. Mott, O., $1.75, to 13, vol, 
of Wm. Mott, $3.25, to 39, vol. 29; from Jehu Faweg 
agt., O., for Jos. Whinery, Jos. Painter, Elizabeth Fa 
cett, Richard Schooley, and Amelia Garrettson, $2 ¢ 
vol. 31, for Sarah Hole, Samuel Street, Job Warren, 
David ate $2 each, vol. 30, for Barton Dean, $4 
26, vol. 31, for Rachel Arnold, $2, to 42, vol. 30, 


WEST-TOWN HOOL. 

The Committee charged with the oversight of this 
stitution, will meet at West-Town, on Fourth-day, 
9th of next month, at 10 o'clock, a.m. 

The Committee on Admissions meet on the same me 
ing, at 8 o’clock, and the Committee on Instruction; 
the preceding evening, at half past 7 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee meet on Seventh-day af 
noon, the 5th of next month. 


sc 


Davip Ronerts, Cle 
Eleventh month, 1857. 

Conveyances will be at West Chester, on the a 
jof the morning and afternoon trains, on Seventh 
the 5th, and on Third-day, the 8th of Twelfth mon 

The cars leave the depot at half past 7 a.m. and 3 


WANTED. 
A Principal Teacher for the Girls’ Select Schoo 
Apply to 
Sipney Coates, 1116 Arch street. 
Anna Maria Roperts, 117 N. Ninth street. 
Bevan M. Hacker, 316 S. Fourth street. 


Eleventh month, 1857. 


WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintenden 
|the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O. 
Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaiguy, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JOSEPH minevmne= 377 S. Second street. 


, Del. Co. 


ay on the 2 3d of Ninth niall last, at the residen 
of her sister, Rachel C. Smith, after a lingering and pal 
ful illness, Lyp1a Burrovau, in the 65th year of hera 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phi 
delphia for the Western District. The sufferings fra 
her disease were borne with christian fortitude, in 
feeling that they could be counted as nought in com 
rison with the sufferings endured for her by a crucifi 
Redeemer, and in the blessed assurance that, she bei 
washed and sanctified, they would end in the joy laid 
for the believer, 
cession. 
, on the 10th of Ninth month, 1 


bler, in the 82d year of her 
Gwynnedd Monthly Meeting. 


NS 


age; a valuable elder 


reer eee? 


ROBB, PILE & M‘E LRoY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylyania Bank, 


through His atoning merits and intet 


857, in Montge 
mery county, Pa., Rurn AmBLer, widow of Jesse At 


§ 
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